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The Week. 


New Orleans and Vicksburg the vellow fever has verv much 


} 


\" 


doubled. 


increased in virulence, and the number of daily cases has nearly 
At Memphis it is reported that it is impossible to bury the 
dead rapidly enough, and several neglected bodies have been found 
lving in houses or out-of-the-way places. Riot and bloodshed have 


been added to the list of terrors. 


At Grenada there is no improve- 
ment. At Port Gibson there is a panic, and only six hundred persons, 
ill, remain in the town. The same state of 
imminent in infected The 


whole Southwest is now virtually cut off from trafic with the 


of whom four hundred are 
and othe 


affairs is Jackson places 


world, 
relief. 
daily subscriptions are probably not less than ten thousand 
The Howard Asso- 


needed than 


except for the interehange of requests for aid and offers of 
The 
dollars, and come from all parts of the country. 
ciation asks for provisions and supplies as being more 
The Government has strained its powers to give 


ir Department, 


money at present. 
aid by issuing rations, tents, and the like from the W 
and is called on for further relief. Business is of course suspended, 
and the cotton crop is expected to suffer from not being properly 
One would hardly 


picked and from prolonged delay in- shipping. 


affairs could be so 


have believed without experience that all secial 


much deranged by so simple a cause. 


The Silver Conference in Paris closed on Wednesday, the 20th 


ult., and ended, as most people expected it would end, in a failure to 
however, 


agree on anything. The foreign delegates, 


that, while it 


before SCTNL- 


resolved was desirable that gold and silver 


both 


doas it pleased about the matter: or, 


rating 


should continue to circulate as money, each nation should 
in other words, declared that 
though a fox without a tail was a very good-looking animal, each tox 
The 
in the American case Was that it was well known to the 


Europeans that we had, without any reflection and i deference to 


should decide for himself whether he would wear his tail or not. 
fatal detect 
considerations in no degree scientific, rushed into a situation which 
was alarming our wisest heads, but in which it is for the interest of 
s thev all want an 


a nsequently listened 


most European countries that we should stay, a 
outlet for their superabundant silver. They 
both to our politicians and economists with politgness, but probably 
laughed among themselves over our plight and over our simplicity in 
The 


best thing for 


supposing they were going to help us out of it. 


us to do now is to consider seriously, and with no more cursing and 
velling, how to prevent silver from driving gold out of use and be 
coming our sole standard. 

Mr. A. B. Cornell last week issued a circular inviting several 


Republicans of all shades of opinion to meet at Saratoga and consult 
of holding a full State 
largely attended, and the greatest harmony prey 
who were not friends of Mr. Conkling apparently stayed away. 

Morgan a letter advising an e It ot 
President, but this bit of humor was unique. The event of the Con- 
ference was the reading of a letter from Mr. 
said that the government of the country 


as to the advisability Convention. It was 


ailed, since those 
Ex- 


Governor sent ndorsemet the 


Conkling, in which he 
Vas rapidly passing into 


that *‘ vast ” Trea- 


the hands of * those who sought to destroy it” 
sury raids were ‘‘ mustering”; that 
financial chaos, and revolution find encouragement on every hand” 
that New York, as the greatest commercial State t 
payer,” had an interest in these matters. This, however, was no 
more than the Conkling press has been saving for some time; but 


‘““wild schemes of 
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ation. 


Mr. Conkling originated a retil 


had 


harmony to which none of his editor 
went on to sav. in words which would 
hearts of his supporters had thev bee 


these conside! 


erat 


lons adwart all home iss 


| 
needful of all things. but, further, the 


self insignificant: and to a ¢ fessio ) 
senatorial dutv he added an uUnctio 


vidual should even seem to enter tl 


dissimulation, of patriotic self-saci 
ecleverer than the dictatio who 
of Rochester, but misses Mr. Conkling 
transparent that this humility emerg 
eertain that no advantage will be taken 


only aim is to point his own nil 


generous partisanship of lis enemls 


have expeeted so thin a veil to hid 
been few things in reeent polities more 


mution scene at Saratoga in which the Ss 
unworthy steward. Translated into ord 

letter Means that the present is a 
end that Roscoe Conk! 


York’s tinan 


sel“ to the 


as the saviour of New 


rights of man: and while this er 
close and pl nodest so t 


Carry on his eanva 


Nothing much more discred 
North and South in politics and 
refusal of Governor Rice, of Massacl 
the late 
requisition of Governor Hampton, ot 


financial agent of South ¢ 


With bribing the Legislature 
Carolina authorities do not want 
Witness. Governor Rice 

executive ef the Commons 


pears that the purpose of the requisit 


that of the triai ot the alleged 

+ et $47 ’ : 1» 

If Kimpton had been asked for b in 

litt] a 3 7 } 

little dou ihe WOU Dave eeh su 

have been surrendered is a great sl 

the part he played in the plund-r of S 
Phe appearance of ¢ < couns 
nfadarat ' 

Confederate 2 ‘ i ( 

Phe repo ( r Att evV-leele 
vases his refusal Os lis 
on | it} (qt. | wt = 1) ! ia) | twit 

entionn that all decided Was 
rena W t solute nna 
Is Undergoloig s ence es ¢ 
dil OT Obechence to th GUUSItio 

} 7 

il Ocal) ~ ive bree sat stied ( 


= unlimites ne ‘i e gives 
wt to deliver Kimpt lowe 
( nitted in Is72, » atte : 
his co-defend s until Ap 1377 
ernment of the State where the of} 
the hands of Kimpton’s confederates 
Carolina might just as well have refuse: 


cause no indictment for fra 


in 1860 were found against hin 


th ly _ : +) + éé tiotic ha 


chit oMmMive one, is Lilell heLeotial 


to 
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surrende! 


“d while he was 
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~ ( t « r t te lve Phere » ques 
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) el 1) mat eater og stion hic ‘ 
‘ ] a oof , tw Ww CO Tr chante 
| 3 i evthniney a) Suc! st ) (LOLS 
| oth tt | r ectab] t ly 
( oO loo ‘ ie OWS ] fhe spec hb fore ~ 
[no] j | . ee retorm na ! reto 
ile ig A eC Lil lliggs lie i LO Pesce | ( ai pros 
137 «of q: p ~ ) he a not s hole of it one dinom eo 
+ +! + + 
' ( ler of the two great parties. We have read no mor 
‘ . exposition of thy folly ane ¢ wer « D Congress 
1 ) ) it olume ot the curr 
I ! I to 
‘ \I = | i 
‘ . ’ 
ndi a) I> yy MeCros of Mich os ‘ 
{ « 
, 5 
iw ) on ren MAKIN ( Shona Pt Ces rtThe n 
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) Cull ted | lormal Gdepositto I) Live House t 
‘ 
bis ms fre the s ed istry | t otties thereo 
I ( sult not of an investigation of the charges against 
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s lt) i OS f } fis LoOSeTICE Dut ot HIS abane- 
i ii ] 
ao of nis clon ( i ot The rerritory oO the { ifed 
i | a cle ree , : 
+ ] ? + ” +? ; . ] ] + 
s CS hiie g e allegations touching his moral characte 
( rie ito « ene ‘ 
y ; - ae . 3 . . 
: ; ; cisted As he h: . probabil noe good cdetencs to these charge 
if Latlo hi ould , 
— vr | + 
, 1 publie ¢ we put erateful to bim = to ira iv il 
iit itil I Paved CLOng : 
é Out ¢ ! ne Lous saving us anotnel mass Of diszust 
( ithopal-buank . 
: Ing cet fhe enormous growth of newspaper enterprise thin 
( ( to (eHnounce ‘ ‘ . 
¢ last twenty vears vl the creased pertinacity and uns« u- 
uy ‘ ierscripas sp) ' ’ . 
‘fl lousness of reporters, have converted all investigations into cases 
ore ( hich sali \ , .% en : , i ; é : 
of this kind into public calamities hardly inferior to pestilence, 
sage ot ; Why Coneress bD' . 48 1 } ] ' 
and the accused man who runs away really lays the community un- 
( ( ] shall i s 113 . ¢ : 
aer great obligations. 
d,” and to ert faithina 
‘ enough ut it reveals 
here toward sound views, and Che Treasury has resolved to meet the difficulty experienced in 
1 } etting the silver into cireulation by paving it out to anvbod wl 
0 hepresis it th West Meco ti 11 ii Meudon DN paving it ou adhnvooady woo 


calls for it in sums of not less than $1,000, at any sub-treasury 
or nationval-bank depository in any part of the country; in othe: 
words, it is going to distribute it at its own expense, 


} Moreovei 
of =1,000 will now be redeemed in standard silver dollars, which is 


if possible. 
hational-bank notes sent in for redemption in multiples 


practically beginning to resume in silver. In this way it is con- 


1 ten of the fifty thousand §! 


bit thease It is lin fidently hoped, it is said, that the $10,000,000 silver dollars now in 
iit MWouen t Is Tilt . 
- ‘ — t at the Treasury will be put afloat, and to a considerable extent kept 
l t SSUCS al LOL al . . 
{ ——— oe atloat until the great day when gold, silver, and paper shall be equally 
ol Ce MIssioners tn as . i 


valuable. The Secretary’s fear isthat the siiver will come back again 

ae very rapidly, as hitherto, in the payment of customs duties, and appa- 
of usury laws; and pro: | ™ ntly persons suspected of intending to use silver for this purpose 
ire in some manner to be discouraged. In short, the Government 


it ie t fitteen months a : ; : : : : ; mn ‘ 

bv the improvident to the | # 80mg further than it has yet done in friendship for silver. It will 

of the We a = Gltaten, ond be carried to the various distributing points with care, well lodged, 

pre ot Sacenene wile and every pains will be taken to see that it falls into the hands of 

dl Phe danger now is that kind and humane owners. The West may, we think, now be satis- 

aa of Batler’s defeat. on ed that all negleet and ill-usage of this beautiful and Jong-sutfering 
, ote nd dragged { is at an end. ; ; 

oienil sie asl sil tae The Wall Street markets have been, on the whole, spiritless, 

; ~ though steady as to values. The speculative transactions were 

appends barely half the amount of those for the corresponding period of last 

= piapvaarser he larger operators having assumed a waiting attitude. 

- United States bonds, however, remain active, especially the fives 

dsixes of Ik81, prices being generally firm. The foreign exchanges 

longer sympathize with the high rate of the Bank of Englan 

N Y ha nor has the advance of the Imperial Bank of Germany rate to 5 pel 

medy of tl Pes t iv affected the market rhe current supply of commercial 

vl Laeie rument, | bills is fully adequate to the demand, and the probabilities are that 

vthing eh the esent hen cotton bills are forthcoming in liberal amounts, gold may begin 

ds us of the econstaney and | to flow hither from Europe. Notwithstanding this aspect of the 

td unfaithfulness of | exchanges, the gold premium remains quite steady at 4 to 3. The 

ound principles of | monthly returns of the Bureau of Statistics show that the net expot 
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of specie from the United States, forthe first seven mo of the 
enlenaa year. amounted to but S501.000. against $25.045.000 for 
he like period of 1277. The total imports of goods and speeie ft 
e seven months were valued S200.877 000, while the lue ot 
he exports Was $436,422.000, showing an excess of exports wunt- 


ne to 166,545,000 upon the seven months’ trade. The fall track 
s city has thus tia 


Deel Satisfactory, Wineh & 2 iit ? } 


he said of any season since 1873, 


Phe good faith of the Mexican Government. and its desire to ta] 


every pretext for an aggressive war on the part of the United 


States. have been shown by its abolishing the so-called «+ Fy 


Zone.” which has afforded the greatest temptation and no small 


opportunity for smuggling, perhaps the principal source of troubl 


on that frontier. This strip runs along the Rio Grande, and the 


admission of all sorts of merchandise was conceded some twent' 


ears ago as a special privilege to the inhabitants of the district. 
Hereatter commercial intercourse is forbidden at all points exc eptat 
Matamoras and New Laredo. This edict has been followed Uy} 
the despateh of troops to the Rio Grande, to suppress Indian raiding, 
Wd already we hear of an aleade co-operating with General Macken- 
ie to reeover stolen American cattle. At the same time the Grover- 
nor of Ohio publishes a letter from an army officer in Texas, offering 
his services in the probable event of a State call for volunteers. tor 
ith Mexico. 

Phere is considerable perturbation in) English politieal circles 
over the news from Central Asia, in which Russia appears to have 
resumed her onward mareh. She has sent an embassy to Cabul to 
make friends with Shir Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan, who has ever 


since he gained the throne in 1869 been ; 


bone of contention, as 
his territory is now almost all that separates the Russian from the 
British frontier, and his people are warlike. At his accession he 


seemed more disposed to throw himself into the arms of the British, 


and he probably would have done so if they had agreed to guarantee 


But Lord Mayo, 
after a long conference, refused to do anything more than give him 


Abil 





him against his rebellious feudatories or Serdars. 


some money, and arms. With this he professed to be content, 
and at the conference between Lord Clarendon and Prince Gor- 
tehakotf at Heidelberg in 1869 the latter treated him as a British 

ssal, and made it a part of the understanding that Russia was 
not to go beyond the Oxus, that England was to keep the Ami 
quiet and well behaved. He has wavered to and fro a good deal 


since then, but appears finally to have determined to throw ii 


4 


lot with Russia, and has written a curious letter to the Sultan, which 
has been published, svmpathizing with him in his misfortunes, and 
warning him against the English as a bad and pertidious Jot, and 
advising him to make friends with the Russians. He has been 


ryIIT 
pu 
i 


into this bad humor by a late British expedition against the Afric 


semi-independent warlike tribes in the south; and by the oceupa- 
tion, as a result of this expedition, of the famous Khyber Pass. 
General Kaufmann has now sent him a mission and is following 
it up by a military force pushing for the head basin of the Oxus 
So the Indian Government has sent him a mission too, Consisti ot 
General Chamberlain escorted by a regiment of cavalry. The Goy- 


ernment confess in the House of Commons 


grave, but say that they are giving it their best attention. The 
fact is, the fierce abuse of Russia by the English press and publi 
men, the futile but irritating opposition to her about Turkey, and 
the secret Convention of June 5, guarantecing Asiatic Turkey, have 
let the devil loose again in Central Asia, and no man 

when he will be chained up. 


1] working of the Asiatic Convention looks more dith« 


The aetu: 


{ 
the more it is examined. The ministers have contessed that whe 


1 


they concocted it they really made no pl s to the reform ot 
Asiatic Turkey, and will now have to trust to their luck with the 
Sultan. He has manfully met their importunities thus far by the un- 
deniable statement that the needful machinery for the reforms they 


y 


are seeking would cost a million sterling, and that there is not 


‘The IN 


ww 
- 
-— 


nmtion. Fe 


1} 
t : : , 
SOVeCTeLY eel i ( So 
the Ind troops tor Wartare ‘ ‘ ! 
avyyie Culiie tis ¢ 
their caste eceived f 3 ‘ 1 


their food on. sh 


mind eternal ruin. The Co tives, in tl tee 


been trying the publie credulit ri cle 

wuace. Lord Salisburv | woken of the S 
ful and enlightened ruler.” d now comes some o] vho 
stvles the Bosnian bevs * a tine old vec ary.” 7 


of the truthful and upright Turk Cyn se 


to shake the Jingo faith a good deal Phe honest tell 

he found Cyprus was to be ceded, gathered cee 

advance, so that the British Gover nt lave 

island till next summer out of their own pocke It is pl il 
plainer. too, that anv decent ministration of the ishind 


far more than the Turks s} ton it. and the 


roads, harbors, and public buildings must be very great t then 
there is no doubt the vield of taxation will by \ 

ereater than the Turks ever } ed: the Turks, howeve t th 
surplus over a certain oul 


The oceunation of Herzegovi ssl neomplete, but Nevesinve 


has been taken with ttle opposition, the inhabitants disarmed, and 
a civil government set up, and trom the Narenta to Liubinve tl 

\ustrian sway is undisputed. Trebinye still holds out, and there has 
heen a fight for the citadel between the regulars holding it and the 
insurgents. An advance upon th tro ® direetic of 
Fotcha is reported. = Ino Wolashin resumably the town of that 


name on the northern trontier of Montenegro) the Mohammedan 
wpulation have seized the fortifications spite of the resistance of 


} 
| 
two battalions of Turkish regulars, ' » have retired upon Novi 
l 


hazar. At Seravevo a council of eit sof all religious beliefs, in 
cluding four Jews, has been appointed. General Szapary is still en 
the defensive at Doboi, and on August 30 had an artillerv engage- 
ment by dav anda musketry engagement by night, each lasting for 
several hours. Phe Austrians report only 1,500 as their total loss 
so far in the Bosnian campaigi 
The ] W against thre SOCLAUUSTS prest ed bv Prussia to the Fed 
U Council prohibits democratie-socialis ssoclations, meeting 
nd publications * tending to sap the bases of political and s I 
‘) der.” Anv ot the State governments can prohibit ai ( lub OT TSS0- 
ciation by a simple police order, and persons offending against the 


order are to be presented before a court composed of nine mi 


sitting at Berlin, and chosen by the Federal Couneil and appointes 
by the Emperor. The eourt will not pass upon the character of the 

sociation, Dut upon tae s je fact whether the cused 7 U 
obeyed the police Any person belonging to pro] ted i 
tion. or collecting funds for it, or furnishing Nace of meet- 
x, or distributing its publications, will be liah] e and Ni- 
sonment, and th Olle re to have I it of expelling \ 
person from German soil who is engaged in Socialis ropa 1, 
ad To Close printing-o es devoted to al ) oft so listic 

) ications The SI eo ( ( s 0 to have the 1 4 

the approval « e Fe Co f proclaiming in the 

CS pre tt tories SO ( state of sleg Neh all meetin 
austributio ofp rile ~ dl « { oe | I"! oy oft I] 
require a preliminary police permit. The probable result of this 
legislation will be a period of secret assassinations and conspiracies 
with which it will be verv difficult to deal The French, in wateh- 
ng the German struggles with the evil, will probably prefer their 

: 

own plan—of letting Socialism come to a head once in twenty vears, 
nd th lling some thousands of the most active and bloodthirsty 
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, SOUTHERN REBURKE OF BOURBONISM. 
MOE N , e. 
| : calc Giindidek ar dines 
> e ) ay i ) | ‘ USpPiclo 
( ecenut ( ‘ ( ] L elel t oon 
1) ‘ ‘ ‘ ) “i ( " (at ( 
( » bre candid for t United States se 
\ ( ( ere] Sate 
sot the probable action of solid South 
L the spee t have nedervone hard 1) 
( ‘| yal reporte T iis twe't Sikh; ‘ 
wy from the 1 kn rs of the spi hich that criti- 
ces . of the times and worth attending to. General 
(+ el it i tbe Chil ( Viti « far-reaching 
ral ed j id eloque 1 of Juda 
Mackey ” ord hich that gentleman two vears or more ago cel 
[ | ever ¢ wected to hea fol Such Js (i ( t onto re- 
cane h fur back as l&74 1 nounced, in a speech 
t | ule in the 7 NEVE! Conve 0 th in mv humble 
jumedlement the tuke which our leaders were making sin con- 
dering the differences between the negro and white ditter- 
ence of polities, instead of a difference in point of fact of race,” and li 
led that this me idea was corporated in the State Democra 
t latform It further stated by one of his critics that h 
( thounded in unwarranted muse and ridieule of the colored 
renee Here was a sweet morsel for Fost Blaine, and Conkling, 
do all who believe that a promise-breaking, Constitution-despising 
South is insulting and violating the sacred rights of man More 
than one editorial article appeared at the North, and notably one in 


e Ne York Jimes, charging that this was proof of Governor 
Hampton ender to the Bourbon element in his party in orde) 
a ( ‘ e-electi 

Phe intemperate and foolish speech had its inevitable result. The 
lored population of Edgetield County, torming a large jority of 
tii otters s frightened d,in the judgment of the leading 
Charleston pap t will take some time to satisfy them that the 
Democracy in general do not regard the us being as sly as the 
mossum and as obstinate asthe mule.” But apart from the imme- 


address in alienating voters, Democratic 


list poli tle al etfeet of the 


itiment elsewhere in the State accord with it. General 


Grav. Whe presumably had steod ul Gary * shoulder to 


ulder and Knee to knee” for the ause, as the Southerners 


atl i 
ie dof putting it, wrote a letter to the press to this effect : * As 
i} individual [ feel compelled to say that General Gary did not ex- 

ESS entiments towards the colored race, nor, in my opinion, 
those of the De wracy of the State. IT have vet to converse with 
he tirst Democrat present who does not pronounce his speech un- 
vise, impolitice, and in violation of the avowed policy and tenets of 


the Democratic General Garv’s feelings on reading this were 


party.” 


( lv. mutatis mutandis, those of the Union veterans of Chicag 
efised to honor t President on the ground that he had b 
ver I] the dolought. fe General Gurv wrote, howeve 
vorate defenes vhich he w ds up by savin I do not 
) e that anv one vill disput or care » share vit General 
G honor of having brough Ou by his invitations * the 
1 wre colored troops have marehed in line with the 
t tize idierv of South Carol He claims that ‘the event 
| result of Hampton Democra I suppose we shall 
ot *dining’ or dancing with the colored brothers and 
events the natural result of Hampton Democracy”; a 
sii ch shows a simply childish confusion of the social and 
rrenkit ects of the negro question. General Gary's explana 
’ ever, only called down on his head more thunders from 
thre vd f the party, and the Charleston News and Courier, 


unented untavorably on his words, now 


mildly 


firmly, and with delightful directness, proceeds to read him 
( he trae Democracy in these words: ** In making such an 
continues to make it, General Gary puts himself out- 


Nation. 
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side the Democratic party He must be treated it 1V 
other Democrat who is in open rebellion against the Democratic 
part Phe articles of war apply equally to the officer and to the 
( the ranks.” 
his story has been told somewhat in detail because it shows 
e to it ich that has been said at the North upon the tter, 
because of e plain evidence vives that 1 
nar we South whe are on the ul vid toward a ration . - 
on oft e negre question, Which is 1 0 polities there 
Aay question is to Massachusetts or P sVivan I - 
quel the action of the President i” Southern so to 
ork o own salvation, there may be some parts of the 
here vroes do not poss full the political privileges ch 
the ( tion entitles thet It it be so, however, it is th of 
el ete of society In those regions, ad cannot be re dled 
less, as We bave frequently said, the Government should 1 yp 
its Inind to keep them in prolonged tutelage until a radical social 
( cree CULT Ee Ores ut ind ap Lec ] t SOCTET ore ed 
| ( tT be clone It is, therefore sigh to be hatled th 
satisfaction when, as appears in this little South Carolina « 
sv, there really is an a e and ager marty at e Sout 
vhich is beginning to look on the negro as a political ani ( 
to direct its efforts, not toward blackguarding bim for being ( 
than he ought to be, but toward managing him as he is—t 
eloping a svstem which shall secure the control of a State whos 
population is in the main ignorant and poor by the intelliz 
nore fortunate of its citizens. Of course this can be d 
onl vy the diffusion of information and the developing { 
colored race of political instincts and aptitude for gove 
of whieh they have as vet shown Ihttle except imitativencs 
Meanwhile, before this ean be done, the mastery of the State must 
be secured for intelligence. South Carolina has been trving 
method, and successfully. The doctrine that a recognition of the 
full political rights of the negroes is the first condition of a peacal 
control over them has been made the basis of the actual adi 11s 
tration of affairs. Since this was done the wrease Of mate l 
prosperity has been great, and the decrease of crime such that . 
doubtful whether it can be paralleled in many other States Phi 
reports recently made by the cireuit judges and circuit so 
must be considered decisive of a great linprovement 
order since the carpet-bag administrations. In the First Cir- 
cuit there were, in June, 1877, 172 cases in the hands of th 
citer November there were 114 new cases: in February, {87>, 
only 51 new cases, and in June oo. In the Second Circuit there wet 
in June only 26 cases from three large counties. In the Third Cire 
‘only one case in two vears where a white man Was charged wit! 


in offence against a colored yn rson.” In the Fourth Cireuit. «© pric 


Governor Hampton atrocious crimes 
venth Cireuit the nun- 


. 
was before Hamoprt 


to the installation of 


In the s« 
‘one-fifth of 


common,” but now are very rare. 


ber of crimes is only what it 


1 


which, it 


the reports, 


well 


committed by whites upon 


installation.” 


must be remember 
from Re 


as Democrats, show remarkable ab- 


publicans as 

negroes. The State is, 
that 

negroes is the right one, and wiser than any plan 


Mississippi, 


ina in he 


sence of crime 


therefore, in a fair way to show by its method of 
dealing with th 
followed in othe 


will Love to fall 


methods by the 


experience 


States. Other States, indeed. like 


follow 


social ferces 


into line and South ¢ 


aro 
the desire fo 


barbarous and bigoted parts 


toreed 


most irresistible of 


terial prosperity. Even for the most 


of the South no more convincing proof of the error of their ways of 
terrorism or fraud can be devised than the example of a neighboring 


State following more enlightened methods, and thus living in peace 
This 


Carolina now, and Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 


and outstripping them in the race. 


is the position of South 


must 


or later learn ber ways. 

The work is still far from completion even there. Mans 
less think with General Gary, although bis words receive no public 
The Edgetield rule, that colored Democrats cannot 


doubt- 


echo. vote in 


the primary elections, silly and short-sighted as it is, shows the 
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strength of Bourbon prejudice. But these things remedy them- 
selves. Neszroes will not long remain faithful under such regula- 
tions as these ; and se long as there is a nucleus of a party who are 
con ere l that the political dittieulty ot the hero vote is to ay t ced 
bv direct ne rather than destroy ng it, and whe have the powet1 0 
make their convictions intluential in shaping party measures. the 
course of events is their best allv. and all the multiform forces in 
volved hnewed prosperity work with them, gain them adherents, 

wl Kee them in powe For these reasons South Carolina is to- 
da more promising, prosperous as factory conditio 
tha other cotton State 


THE CAUCUS IN. ENGLAND 


tivy 
Clon) OF 


With the excey 


bri tel ls. held the contidence of e country eve since 1832, 
and ~ been during all that period verv much what the Democrati 
party Was in this country during the first half of the centurv—the 
pra fhope and progress. to which everybody who desired change 
Pa ected much trom change looked tor the realization of his 
clr d into which the voung men drifted naturally. During 
that period, too, it may be said to have converted the old, arrogant 

and conservative England of the eighteenth century into a new Eng 

land, devoted bevond any other nation in Europe to political and 
Sor experimentation, and ostentatious in its neglect of the art of 
wal Phe enormous success of its earlier reforms, however, blinded 


a reformer, and that to 


naturally 


it has To lv 


it to the fact that John Bull is not 


ike him submit to reform at all imposed on him slows 


and with caution, so that Mr. Gladstone's activity in the latter vears 
alarm and misgiving. 


proadigl 


of h lininistration ended by causing general 
The 


ous 


success of the policy of free-trade, too, as shown in the - 


nd manufaetures, a 


erowth of commerce 


nd the diminution of pau- 
fact that no 
amount of material prosperity is sufficient to extinguish in the English 


that is, the 


perism between 1847 and 1867, blinded the party to the 
mind what is now called the * imperial idea” idea that 
England is entitled by 
meddlesome, even haughty foreign poli vy. 
stimulated by the closer eontact with the 


OYous, 


Indian 
extinetion of the East India Company, 


} 


iv on the Continent of the status left by the 


greath 
which followed the 


has been 
Empire 

and by the passing aM 
Congress of Vienna, which was mainly England's work, and the 
appearance on the seene of great states with whose formation shi 
has had nothing Probably nothing contributed so much to 


the Liberal hold on popular contidence as te 


to do. 
loosening Inereasing 
to this feeling—indifferenece which culmi- 
blunder of the Treaty of Washington. 


which finally made possible the overwhelming success of the Tories 


inditterence of the parts 


ana 


nated in the great party 


under a leader who has nothing to commend him to the nation but 
a foreign poliey of unprecedented flashiness and recklessness, whie 
ean hardly avoid ending in grest disaster. 

It is not without reason, therefore. that inv of e mos 
thoughtful Liberals look torward now, not only to a long period « 
exclusion from power, but to a complete change ef role even in op- 

1] le | , 


position. That is to say, the party will be compelled to play th 
of a brake on Tory impetuosity and ehauvinism, a 


sons not of hopefulness but of prudence: Sand to devote itself to the un 


wonted and ungrateful task of keeping popular enthusiasm in eheck 
The strength of the party lies mainly in the boroughs, and it is 

the boroughs that the last extension of the franchise has produced 
the most decided effects in inereasing the number of voters Co 

sequently, at the very moment when the party is weaker and more 
distracted than it has been since the passage of the Reform Bill, it 
finds itself face to face with the task of providing more efticient 
means of party organization and government than were necessary 


in the duvs of more restricted suf} 


been seandalized, und even a 


Liberals have rie i>\ I })- 
pearance in the large cities of committees which propose to 
take the same charge of party affairs that is exercised tl 


Nation. 1 


her strength and traditions to the luxury of 





American caucus, and lich differ from t \ ; 
solely in being free from the control of Gove ent off 

having as vet but little experience in the art of iwement I 
causes, too, Which have led to the appearanee of the Mael 


English soil do not differ materially from those whieh led to 


wearance here As long as constituencis es } dls thy { 
for the most part well known to each othe local notabl 
litical weight, the work of rem ( 

re easily settled on, platforms are ‘ ’ 
sonal character and ability. count tf 
wreement with his supporters on single p ‘ 

these points are important Whe the « ’ 
larged. however, vote ire ot content \v 

vho presents himself, or om a few respec 

They want to have a voice in selecting 

vith the primary meeting is produced, an 
a huge committee or convention, whe p j 

principles and tests of good standing dl 

the Machine in good working order. On yy t 

han the whole plan, beeause it sec ert t 

\ | fairly represent the party (| ! 
rl ndidate \\ 1] iM elected d th the wil 

WV his character and services to t] 

The English are now in the pape tag 
one watches them from this sid { 
feeling as that with which one reads the « 

French National Assembly 7. There is 

that they have at last got hold of ery « k whose 

s to make popular government successful, do the sar . 
ance that the circumstances which have led to 

ave in their case, been eliminated from the experir { Phi 
contact of the Machine with the old practices and : vel 
recently illustrated in an interesting w na published correspond 
ence between Mr. William E. Forster, the member for Bradtore d 
the Liberal Committee of that plae At the last general ele 
Committee had only just come into operation, and it undertook to 
discipline Mr. Forster tor his course Government Edueatio 
Bill. some features of Which were distas e Bradford Liberal 
He, however, set it at detianee ai S v the help of some 
Tory votes. It is now considered probable that there will be an- 
other general election before spring, and the Committee again offers 
Mr. Forster the nomination for the borough if Joe will aeeept 
‘Rule 15.” which preseribes that the nominee shall in all things 
submit himself to the decisions of the Committee. To this Mr. Fors 
ter replies that, as an old member and the sitting member, he is 
titled to the nominati with or without the approval of the ¢ 
mittee, and that in anv ease he will not ace rf Rule 15." 

Now, this is a spirit which it is essential to the suecess of t 
new system that the Committee should break down. The svst 
cannot sueceed unless the Com te too has contro? of the 

ominations, but makes election witho ts appro peles } 

ikes ** standing * o1 runnit ithout its endorse is | 
culous Ss if gen vis in this « l \ | tit I omp) } 
this the end there is no doubt ouch pro ent me ke 


rive rouble te vhile. Once the ep 7 TA 
set of politic . oken to the hari co 1 the stage 
everything w vork smoothly, and * Rule 15° will graduaily come 
e thes tT d force of one of the Ten Commandments 
The next stage on which the svstem will enter after securing un- 
estioned control of the ne nations will be the seizure of the 
Comiittee’s powers by small body or ring” of the members 
vith a spec fondness for political management and intrigue. The 
committees thus far are very large, not unlike in this that famous 
muly the Fammany General Committee Birmingham has its 


* Three 


ln. The Interest of the reat bulk of these in 


Hundred,’ 


the work will 


Southwark thei 


soon flag, and the reins pass into the hands of half a dozen 
] ] an art, of which 


soon make ** 


polities ” 
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, hy } | 
\ } dressed ) 


\ ra ‘ indi 
wSs \ ! Phi 
\ vou | vhiat 1 hev | in 
! en f ress and } 
. I} nt ms t { e busy reading 
=: there are ter twelve every \ Fersen savs it 
| Est Wishes t ne the States-General.” | 
vhen Sieves published | famous pamphlet, * Qu’est- 
Ri (due doit- re? Tout he soldiers were } 
isted : they were taking the popular side. The King had to 1 
Necke The populace of Paris took thi Bastille and killed its old yg 
r, M.de Launay. The mob hanged M, de Flesselles, the prévot ds 
chand nd took 36.000 musk: it the Invalides. The emigration be 
The Comte d’Artois, the Princes of Condé, of Conti, left the ne 
Fersen was at Valenciennes in September, 1789, and wrote : ** The ; 
f the King is gone. The National Assembly trembles before Paris 
Pa trembles before 40,000 or 50,000 banditti established at Mont: 
Che abolition of feudal rights, decided in the Assembly in t 





rs the end of a supper, has persuaded the people that they ] 
nothing more to pay. Everywhere they attack the chateaux, 1 

ig na urn i the ipers The taxes cannot be levi 
troops are cerrupted by the hope of libertv or by nev. Banl ! 
imminent In all the garrisons there were revolts, It is curious 

tre these ext ts with the minute descriptions given by Taine ir : 

Fersen agrees with 7 on this } t: hed not be 

the T inin 1795. It begin r him in 1789 S001 
tion \s lv was callee i ( entior ne Is respons 

I" t opinion of ft istor = of the ] L se] 





I lominal power ar t ‘ 
Pa 
\t end of January, 1790, Gust [Il. ordered Fersen t 
rl Valenciennes a to stay near t King of Frayr 
ed Puris till t far p sca in June. 17 
id 1 tt I t] Lari i ld ifelvy mn 
ey I* i ! Sscs creat T of s 
] i l mea i ‘ | na 
pised Neck« Ile has s we King and ( ite t 
Ile is well punished now, as luen ( 
He ridicules the g t et f ler 7 | , 
rd Befo t rrival of the King t pric ‘ 
DT to tl tila put grenadiers’ « ps ont ‘ S ane 
shou I shouted and danced, as savages d 
( i ! [here are two wavs o OkiN I i 
mal t The magnifying-glass. if you tu it, by 
nishit ref lAS ler lh fla | Iie the f cul ot seeing in t] uy 
revolution what has ex¢ i the admiration of so many 
longinguo reverentia.”” Ile was t nei His natural and S 


stincts, his Scandinavian good sense, were too often offended, 


Fersen had set himself a chivalrous task ; he had given w 
Fehruaryv. 17 


should be vil mad 


neley of the Roval Suédois : he 
attached to the king and queen, and I 


rrateful if L abandoned them now that they can do nothing more for 


ieir kindnesses of the past they have added a flattering 


tion, they have given me their confidence ; a gift all the more 
because is concentrated among three or four persons, of whom I 
{ young Who were these persons ? They were the Baron de 
euil, the Marquis de Bouillé, and Count Mere These wer 


who prepared wit! Fersen the flight to Varennes. Fers 


the ro family himse If as far as Bondy: everybody knows how this 
ttempt failed. The flight was a terrible affair, and involved gr 
plomat fliculties. Fersen was sent to Brussels with a lette) 
Louis XVI. to Count Merey : he saw there Marie-Christine, the sist 


Marie-Antoinette, who was then Regent of the Netherlands Atte) 
ing met Gustave IILT., King of Sweden, at A\ix-la-Chapelle, and receiv: 
orders, he went to Vienna in order to make arrangements wit! 


) 


Gustavus wished t Normandy. 
was very slow, and Fersen soo1 
but little for M 
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act, one of the 


Swedish troops in 


The negotiation 
.) 


( unch Would ado 


oinette, t 1 she was an archduchess. In 
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aluable 


have 
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ARIS EXPOSITION,.—V1. 
E FRENCH STATUARY 
Parts, August 18, 1878, 
statues and groups for whatever is best, in 
ilities, it is noticeable how uniformly those 
prove to be, on further acquaintance, the 
counts. It is made plain how absolutely 


n receives lh our day, abs« ute 


Heauly as CXisting apart from meaning or sentiment or intellee- 


pture ‘tin the round,” and of a certain 
consideration; small bronzes and statuettes, 

may not come under the same laws. Eve ry- 
ur ordinary statue is—your statue of Ruth or 


Everybody knows how little it can please, 


‘ im ay to its litt tricks of execution 
Imagine having to live near it ! Imagine 
ta in f of it! Evenin bronze it would 

’ rble it is best in the reeeption 
eniovment. The truthis that no 

 Y | red, 1 tellectual idea 
1] ! niv stand and OK beaul ful: 
f P on walls of Troy Delilah 
ptuecu t hair und a patr of scissors 
can have: take those away and give her a 


supposed Egyptian form and she is Cleopatra ; 
Poiiphar’s wife. Consider how com- 
tain attributes were given to certain per- 


in doubt about antique statues when thi 


’ 


nthe Venus Vietrix of the Louvre has been 





t—nel nsick if how prodigious a 
‘ ters! Almost universal modern 
s wholly unmanageable and costly beyond 
rures are rare, but even with larger com- 
ik ave, incident and action must needs 

I the st part 
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It is for these reasons that statuary has especial need of beauty; of 
iness of line, loveliness of attitude and composition, loveliness of 
light and shade. A picture may be inferior to another in beauty and yet 


its superior on the whole, but that can hardly be the case with statuary. 
The statue which is the most beautiful is the one to choose, for all others 
will weary you in a shorter or longer time according to their degree 
Here, in the third sculpture gallery, is M. Palguisre’s varnqueur aua 
ombats de cog. A youth, naked, holding a splendid bird on his right 


} 


wrist and forearm, runs headlong ; his face, all lighted up with laughter 


1 @ 


uid eager triumph, is turned full towards the triumphant gladiator he 


holds; he snaps the thumb and finger of his high-raised left hand.  I[lere 


action, as much as can possibly be got into a statue ; too much, or at 
east too abrupt and violent action for the best result. One may go on 
tind fault with it : it is not a true aim of sculpture to represent a face 
distorted by laughter as this one is: the cock is too plumy and full- 


feathered—not only not stripped for the fight as the modern cock-pit re- 





qui t only none the worse for the just-fought match, but so very 
downy and feathery as to suggest the barn-vard and regular feeds of corn. 
Take this same subject in a sketch, and give it to the regular modern 
Ita S ulpto to model, and he will make a wretched thing of it, a 
tatue that would | iltoget] insupportable. What saves this statue 
nd makes it really admirable. so that an excellent sculptor named it 

the writer, with perbaps a half-dozen others, as something worth study? 
Nothing but fine modelling. The limbs of the boy, his slender body, the 

tude, all have been studied from nature for the sake of truth, and of 


it beauty of easy movement which the study of nature alone can give 


but that is not all. The proportion of part with part is beautiful; from 
tever position we inspect the statue the outline is graceful, the details 


group well, the thing is lovely to the eve apart from any meaning it may 
have. Noris that all; every part of the surface is studied as a piece of 
delicate modulation, the sculptor has ‘caressed ” each inch of surface 
with affection, and has cared for the resulting delicate tints of shade 
Wil which the light of day hastens to beautify every We llemodelled sur- 
face Not that this is the best statue here: good as it is, there are 
| 


several even better, several to which the praise given above is at the 


least as applicable; this One is taken as a convenient one for description, 
and for the comparison of characteristics one with another. 

And now, if the reader thinks that in allowing to sculpture only 
beauty as a means of giving pleasure, we are limiting it too much, the 
answer can only be one of general encouragement. Fear not, a Greek of 
old times would say to the modern doubter; our old divinities and 
heroical persons were enough for our purposes, with a small sprinkling 
of mere studies from models and from athletes—not altogether approved 
by the judicious, Fear not; your costume will be hard to manage, in- 
deed, but there’s a way out of every such difficulty: if you want beauty 
and love beauty and will recognize beauty, it will come for you, and you 
will find it in varied forms. 

This very M. Falgui¢re has another statue here which lends itself to 
our purpose. Saint Tarcisius was martyred because he would not yield 
up the sacred wafer to the pagans, and was stoned, holding it to his 
breast. This statue represents the dying boy, the half-seen object in his 
hands, and the two or three rough stones lying by him, the only * attri- 
butes.” The face and head are beautifully designed. Suffering one sees 
in the face, but not torture ; it is quiet, and is dropping off to the uncon- 
sciousness of death. The statue would be among the finest, the chosen 
few, but for a lack of dignity in the position of the body and limbs. Boy- 
ish and slight they rightly are ; it is hard to describe that which makes 
their attitude seem that of a child creeping, rather than that of the quiet- 
ness one asks for to complete the beauty of the picture 

The question how far statues and groups ought to be or can be charged 
with the expression of sentiment is one that can be settled enly by the sculp- 
tor. Solviturambulando: let them express sentiment without making their 
work ugly and ridiculous, and we will believe. The work of M. L. Albert 
Lefeuvre may be named as an instance of the expression of face and 
cesture carried as far, perhaps, as the art will allow—vigorous and yet 
lovely. Tis only statue in the Exhibition is in the first room, marble, of 
ife size, ** Jeanne d’Arc, enfant, entend ses voix.” The maiden in her 
rustic dress and holding distaff and spindle leans slighthy against a tree- 
trunk : excited and aroused by the mysterious utterances, she turns her 
head with a stretching out of the neck and a half-opening of the lips, 
which come within an ace of being displeasing, but are safe within the 
limits, and are not ugly, but only unexpected and piquant. There is 
something of the naiveté and childlike frankness of early Renaissance 


seulpture in this work ; it almost passes the strait bounds of sculptu- 

















The 


resque beauty, and is saved only by its really admirable modelling and 
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the restraint which, after all, has been exercised over gesture and atti- 


tude : no affectation of amazement, clasped or raised hands, no shrink- 


ing nor cowering, no exaltation or enthusiastic faith even (the time hasn't 
come for them), but the face is of eager enquiry, absorbed interest : the 


} ‘4 } 


cht hand hold hel ttl spind] 


her 


is as transuil as possible, th 


He 


} i¥ 
aistall 





iwainst the body, left trailing the by 


en ] pre Sst d 


tisl 


terest- 


sick \ group in the Salon by the same ai is almost equally in 

ng \prés le Travail.” \ young man is bending down to drink from 
il with that decided and strenuous effort (readers will remember, 
fre ntry walks) of him who would drink from a stream by bending 
dk s lips to it from the higher ban! beside him a young woman is 
Wi ne. I ilf ianin ona rough f rk nad of a riuh | or saplin 4 She 
Ss] tle dav-dream, that is clear, looking afar ft wit lips set j i 
cu ilf-smile The outstretched left arm holds the fork, which rests 
uy ground ;: her broad hat is slung over that shoulder and hangs be- 


m wonderfully : he: 


Tand of 


t ive been scribing I artis 
m rranged as these Frenchmen Ser ) no re- 
S} ited } e Classi eal as possi but fu f gnity. I 
( I lid that n t these statues e drapery is as wonderful as 
in st anti ork : it does t t ve at fir ing su- 
~p ll designe: it is rat} b accessory that harms nothing, that 
rightly hes the fign nd is made to help the lines of thi mn posi- 
t n 1 it is, and in being so much it is admirable and consti- 
tu more step forward in nine nth-century sculj 

W re considering one by one the works of those sculptors wl can 
I s well as conceive, and who are therefore sculptors indeed. One 
of them is J. I. Lafrance—a vounger man : neither he nor Albert Lefeu- 
vre } heen so loaded with honors yet as Dubois. or even as Falguifre ; 
these younger men are of the present decade, and can show mly a couplh of 
honors apiece, dating from 1870 to 1S76. M. Lafrance’s work here has 
none of it the importance of the two pieces that have been described of 


but the the first ro 
It is 


is : with this raised high in the left ha 


efeuvre little Saint John the Baptist in 


child of eight ars ; 


he has made a cross 


ious bit rr vi 


is beckoning with the 
r, enthusiastic summons, 


the face as if eling loudly, and eage 


urged as a fault that the call is addressed t 


It 


but what if it is addressed to the spectator ? 


ay be 6 no person visible ; 
It is the appeal of later life, 
the call to repentance, to baptism, prefigured by the action of the child : 
a simple and charming thought embodied in a really excellent work of 
sculpture. Inthe vestibule is a marble Achilles, which also is fine ; is 
the head meant to look iike Napoleon 7—it reminds one of the famous 
Napoleon-Cwsar of Ingres 

The work of M. M. J. A. Merci 
he 


the stacue of David after the fight with Goliath, which everybody 


of that 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor in 


is better known than 


some 
we have been deseribing : 
1872 for 


it 


has seen in some form of representation. David is a slender youth, but 
more manly and more vigorous than the boy-Yavids which have been too 
He 
cept that the head is wholly covered by a kerchief that hides the hair: a 
With one foot 
behind and 


he 


hed by the 


much used in art from the seventeenth century down is naked, ex- 


Eastern sun, or of an Eastern costume * 


by pressing 


an 


suggestion of a 


slightly raised upon the giant’s head, which lies 


le, he is quietly sheathing the huge scimitar, which looks at, 


to one si 


" ‘ 
istonls 


as if with a certain curiosity, but gravely, calmly, un: 


victory he has won. ‘This is a case of a somewhat ghastly subject so 
treated by art as to be perfectly endurable. The most sensitive person 
might be glad to have it in hisinmost chamber. The gr up Gloria Viet/s, 


by the 
hibition of the City of 


sume artist, was in the Salon of 1874, and is now in the special ex- 








Paris, being taken from the Square Montholot 
away toward the north of Paris. It is out of doors, a¥ it ought to be 
and opposite one of the entrances of the Pavilion of Paris. A winged and 
armed woman, Honor or Renown, or perhaps ** La Patrice,” half flying and 
poised on one foot, carries a young warrior, either dead desperately 
wounded, whose heavy right arm droops over her shoulder, and whos 
hand holds a broken sword. Such designs are called f n certain occea- 
sions, and the expression of patriotism ardent in def nd ruit nnol 
be objected to: but the too restless and disturbed composition wit! 
spread wings, extended arms, drapery, weapons, all moving and flutter- 
ing and clashing together, is something that will defeat vour best sculp- 
tor’s efforts. For the rest, very much of this is fit the bod t 
youth is admirably conceived and modelled, and the flying Genius is 


to carry the weight without effort or toil. 


ict 
M.J. Blanchard has in the great Vestibule a faun, life-size, in 


mi 


Nation. 


and one asks whether, indeed, any more fauns are needed in the w 1 
but the statue enchains the attention and rewards it. It is a manly and 
vigorous piece of work. There is another faun near to compare it 
and to help convince you how superior in mere sculpturesquc rit is 
that of M. Blanchard. Hercules and Omphale, not far off, is a g 
similar power as a work of sculptun It could only Wis 
able artist could find a subject worthy of his sk 

M Marquet de Vasselot has in the g va charm vr} ( 
meditating by the fountain : and, in one of i Christ i 
tomb, larger than life, in bronze and | k mat very 
work, The body, with all its paris, is of 1 
couch or base upon which it lies, and the drapery wh \ 
amount accompanies the figui This drapery is very sk \ 
and is expressive and well designed although the | \ 
portrait bust by this artist was of the very f 
Philadelphia Exhibition which you respon 
mentioning. That one, [am sorry nil 
others are. The portraits must wa 1 ! 
sSanarmy of them and many t 1 na. S 

‘ 
( orrespondence. 
THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 

To tHE Epiror oF THe Nation 

Sir: Two paragraphs meet my eve i tel \ 
In speaking of insanity it is said: ** An ‘ y 
avoided are high-pressure school education, \ ts se : 
tion of studies, speed in living t ; 
who signs himself **Schoo!-Elu “ . ~ 
there is no **culehur,” no cramming i wy siun | 
clusion is: ** Do vou know any such schoo one where t rast 
would engage that the girls should grow sewil \ 
books : where they would | n insensibly rood ve 
trashy one, and a very little sound know u iss f yg 
sham and pretence 7" 

In many respects ** School-Hunter’s ” views are very sound and sens 
but in the name of womanhood let a mother, whos work it 
regard is done, protest against any girl's growing uy hate sewing 
Granted that there is too much of it, that Women sometimes make em- 
selves slaves to the needle, even when they a n compelled, vi t is 
hardly possible for a woman to be happy and cont W ant use he 
needle—sewing is so emphatically a woman's employment, hi “ 
ment, her resour [Is she restless, happy, puzzled, wast her 
needle, if she can use it deftly, will nee at its point 


the ands are 


It 


inplished women 


The mind is free while 


tI no bi 


and be 


an in utter idleness. is 


most acc 





one—have been wonderfully skilful with the needk 
imiss, so far as that goes, for bovs to learn sewing als 
man comes to a point where a little simple Fnowledge « 
be a blessing to him. I'll tell you what a man does in 
he smokes, Any one who chooses can carry out the pa 
of health, economy, and usefulness 

Happily, se wing is reviving in thes vs, en 
schools, ped on by fashion, which is ilways as 
Boston s sensible women have, by dint of persever 
succeeded in introducing sewing into the public s 
on In Cineinnati with su ss; but men are hard 
hey hold it sewing comes bv instinct (las! 1 
rich or great that she can efford to do wi it s ne 
ploys others she has need to know ically wtod 
when work is wrong and wha is wo! We have 
tremes of over and under-pavi s because wor did 
know practically how much should be paid for sewing 
aside from the daily need of Knowing how ise her ne 
genev, in travelling and the hike, no woman in these el 
iny guarantee against coming to want. Then how hel 


¢ } ] . at r} 
n make, and make w quickiy, the 





Again, let 


earn money by her sk in Ww me repeat, 
phatically woman's work ; it {s best learned by early apy 
graceful and pleasant employment ; her life 

And it is precisely those who n't sew, who may not 





rs. Somerville 


can think be 


tv. Some of 


It might not be 


Many at 


 . 
is Kind wou 
piace Of sewing 
lel oF 
rerngd ’ 
sens 
in 
1k i pra 
t 1 
\\ 
; } 
N wi ~ 
If } o y en 


mn 
seen the twe x 
t in the leas 
More than al 
edle in 


} 


wanging days hi 


pless, if she ¢ 


renticeship; if 


and wl 


g moke, 


any emer- 


is 


an 
clothing of the family, or even 


sewing is em- 


is incomplete without i. 


) 








lL’ lie Nation. [Num] 
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‘The 


| My Pongue.’ by William Marshall: ‘A Treatise on 
hiefly to the mechanism of English verse: 
| L ! v ilen Dunning Macleod; * Water,’ its 
sanitary id engineering uses, by 
P » | \ s Norm Children 
' \ A ind is] 
\ s g h interesting ination 
nlo \ ! echt of Mr. Gladstone's 
hey “ “ ething t ) 
Hey | ! t is t hat this 
. t} part singled it. that 
\ England. and becom 
\ t i } { t ver of Il « o 
og the mos ind . 
~ pel sO, 1 g tune in which ¢ slavery 
! ! with t sritis mancipati n Jamaica 
tes sg { T or f the unrecon- 
uv gy hey ( tri be ve that t 
v « were | Soy . i hetorician “WW 
$ neg I) eful legislation ; 
‘ Pou Ns Va bioodv @ivi vil \ t 
x Southern States at riintaines Wilil iOst 
CO . dwind e South enjovs all its franchises 
pudor ! nad | r method of providing for pea 
i Ja 1 lL the hel of ( r s inds, than bv thie hard ana 
! ‘ ! f xpecier f bolishing enti ely ts rep- 
There is good ling for Gail Hamilton 
it is sale f our own and the English civil servi But it 
il t St. lor in the article : there are plenty f subordi- 
t } ind spoken differences pinion to save the writer 
harge of indiscriminate praise. He frankly avows that he shares 
lice of most Britishers in not contemplating ‘*the great Repub- 
rit of mere optimism “; evidently prefers the home system 
( net | Parliament to the American stated terms of office and theo- 
et lependence of the executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
me} His account of the actual working of the Cabinet and its internal 
ré jons is very clear, full, and instructive ; and his objection to our Sys- 
tem, while modest, is pointed. He touches lightly ** the proposal to tam- 
vith the true monetary creed, which the Tempter lately presented to 


Bill.” and 


¢ 


mass of the 


in the Silver assigns our corruption to individuals 


than the people ; but he warns us that ‘tthe pom- 


pous detail of material triumphs is worse than idle unless the men of 
the tv suntries shall remain, or shall become, greater than the mere 
nus they produce, and shall know how to regard these things simply as 
nd materials for the attainment of the highest purposes of their 

Mr. Gladstone has earned the gratitude of American readers for 

thes | like limitations of his praise, no less than for that praise itself. 
Phe other articles do not need such attention. Mr. John Jay's * Ci- 
service Reform ™ is brief, but clears up ex-Collector Arthur's fallacies 
<statements verv effectively Mr. Julian seems to stand in some 

sonal fear that somehow on Herbert Spencer's theory the world could 
cet ng without him. and he indignantly points to all the reforms now 
» show that he must still remain in his place and fight : but 

s he mean by talking about ** the crouching tenantry, toiling un- 

af t hte land ords, ‘in Massa husetts ? Admiral Ports r’s * Torpedo 


icsson’s late invention, and 


< interesting in connection with Er 


Mr. Ha s** Readjustment of Vocations” is worth reading for what it 
it migration. The article on ** Alfred de Musset ” is weak, and the 

Ss imon * Inspiration,” with all respect to the venerable gentlemen 
se part in it, has no more resemblance toa feast than the rattling of 

it is usefu v as another sign of the weakening hold of old 

= even in Nozieal mind : as in the discussion of future 

pu t, the views of the last generation have no advocate whose 
| innouncement last week that Mr. Theodore Thomas had ae- 

ition t ake his home in Cincinnati and assume the diree- 

Lnew music lege, equal in its aims and appointments to the 


undeniable shock to the 
re Was something very unmetropolitan in the id 


Ss, Was an 


lov ers of 


a 
largest organ, the best musical instrue- 


eventually the largest, ovchestra west 





Nation. 


of t} 
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he Alleghanies ; but, desirable as the reverse might be. it could only 
] 


by a display of public spirit and popular enthusiasm for musie 
The 


wealthy citizens of Cincinnati have erected there many worthy monuments 


such as it appears Cincinnati was ready for and New York was not. 


of their liberality, and there is no reason for surprise at their having con- 


dered music a proper object of endowment. less 


the 


ecauuse the people of Cincinnati, of all classes, have shown by their at- 


There is reason 


tendanee at coneerts and 


musical festivals a widely-diffused fondness for 


nal t 


and this would naturally have suggested the gratification of it to 


hose whose means gave them the power to provide the necessary facilities. 
mas’s removal involves also that of some of his chief performers, 
time | 


neal it will be some before we can estimate Cincinnati's gain by an 


re of our own Joss, 


—The purchase of ** Olivia” by Miss Davenport for the Union Square 
Pheatr 


nents as a “* positive success,” 


appears to be what is known in the world of theatrical advertise- 
four 
in the middle of summer to fair houses, and promises to run longer. 
eof the 


In other words, the play has run for 


That this is in prin- 


Hi 


except 


rreat measure due to Miss Davenport’s actin 


cipal part need hardly be said. The play has little in it to attract 


rood 
in, . 


which 


the scene 
to Mr. Wills 


l 
iish 


is exceptionally Why it should have occurred 
to dramatize the least dramatic and most idyllic of all Eng- 
] 


prose classics we do not know, unless it be, what may be shrewdly 


suspected, that he is ready to dramatize anything. In this case it 
that he has little of 
wherever there anvthing 
omitted it. The 
Moses, whose sole right to exist is in 
dwindles in the hands of Mr. Wills to the 


proportions of an addle-pated supernumerary, while, incredible as it may 


may be said in his defence kept very Gold- 


smith in his play, and wis dramatic in 


the characters he has studiously Vicar he has re- 
duced to a heavy walking parson : 
the humor of the character, 


seem, the ruin of the Primrose family, which one would have expected 
him to make the most of, is not put to any use whatever, the family re- 
maining in the most comfortable condition all through the play, owing to 
the kindness of friends. ‘To have the worthy vicar lamenting his misera- 
Mr. 


Wills, however, has merely made use of Goldsmith to furnish a plot. The 


ble estate in the midst of luxury is an offence to our intelligence. 
play is hisown. The central figure is Olérva, whom we have first in her 
father’s house, having her fortune told by the gipsy, then running away 


with Thornhi// 


, then reduced to despair at the discovery of his perfidy, 
and finally at home again, reconciled to her family and lawfully united to 
the Squire after all. 


iv 
il 


The part is one depending altogether on acting to 
carry it off, and Miss Davenport’s acting is certainly very good, though 
the part has not enough action for her. Mr. Stevenson’s Sqyu/re does not 
help the play much, as his wonderful mastery of his countenance enables 
him to conceal his emotions perfectly from the beginning to the end. 
Rage, love, hate, remorse are all one to Mr. Stevenson, so far as expres- 
sion goes, and the singular impassive innocence of his face combined 
with the extraordinary baseness of his actions and sentiments makes him 
Mr. 
Price as Burehi!/, is very good ; and Mr, Fisher, as the Véear, does what 


altogether as remarkable a villain as we remember on any stage. 


} 


e can with the part. 


—The dramatization of novels has become such a trade that we may 
expect to see almost any work of fiction converted or adapted in this way. 
‘Clarissa Harlowe.” which is to be produced at Wallack’s next week. is 
the last attempt, and we shall look forward with some interest to the re- 
sult. We are strongly inclined to think, though we tnay be mistaken, 
that the real secret of the production of both of these plays is that the 
plot in both eases turns upon what is supposed to be a highly interesting 
relation between a manand a woman. But attempted seduction has not 
an essentially dramatic interest, and the character of Clarissa and of 
Olivia and the stories, furnish better 
for the novelist than for the dramatist. We ean hardly reeall an in- 
stance of a thoroughly suecessfal novel making also a thoroughly suc- 
And we are inclined to think 
reason why it is not to be expected. 


incidents of the two materials 


cessful play. that there is an essential 
The novelist who creates a cCharacter- 
has at his command far wider resources than a dramatist. He has not only 
dialogue, but description and narration with which to make his picture 
The result is that 


character he creates is far more alive and real than the same character re- 


more vivid, and he has almost unlimited space. any 
produced ina play. Sam Weller or Becky Sharp as they exist for our imagi- 
nations are the Sam Weller and Becky Sharp of ‘ Pickwick’ and * Vanity 
Fair. We know them as we know real people. It is difficult to conceive 
any play in which they would not almost necessarily seem mere dim copies 
If this be not the true reason there must be some other, 


of the se originals 














The 


for it is quite certain that the characters which are most real and perfect 
To 


mtinually 


Sept. D. 187s] 


in English fiction have never been put on the stage with success. 


take a single instance: there is no writer of fiction who so ¢ 
gests dramatization as Dickens ; yet his novels on the stage have gene- 
entable Of devoid of 
and full of plot would not be open to the objection we hi 
the tales of Wilkie Collins, or 


found to do verv wi ll as a se nsational 


su 


rally been lam failures. course a novel charactet 


Ve 


suggested, 


and hence at least one of them, has been 


Again, i 
like Mr. Wills, bold enough to take merely the names of well-known 


play. f playwrights are, 


characters from a well-known novel and manufacture a play out of the 
whole cloth, there is no saying what may be the result. and what has ac- 
tually been done with ** Clarissa Harlowe ” we have 
if Mr. Wills’s plan is to be fol 


should not be 


yet to learn. In fact, 


Hod 
Miss 


lowed, we see no reason why the whol 
for 


have 


of English fiction utilized. There are, instance, 


Edgeworth’s charming stories ; why should we not these on the 


stage ? In Mr. Wills’s hands no one can say what dramatic possibilities 
be 


{ 
niol 


1° 7: 
aiscovered 1 


not 
° sa 


n * Frank,’ or why there should not be a good 
“Land Merton.’ 


might 


run in 


—An English antiquary in the last Afhenwum, not without a sense of 
} 


the ungraciousness of his umromantic task, suggests that the bodies found 


at Mycena, instead of being the actual form and feature of Homeri 


heroes, once belonged to some of the barbaric Gothie chiefs who overran 
Git he 


1. The style of ornamentation of many of the gold objects belongs to t 


the Christian era, and brings a long arrav of reasons : 


hi 


2. The layers of pebbles under and over the bodies are another 


eece 


in 


north, 
loins, according to 


northern feature. 5. The sword-hilt lying across the 


barbaric custom, and not on the right shoulder, as a Greek would have 


worn it. The absence of greaves and the enormous length of the swords, 
and the fact that one of them had a wooden sheath, are northern pecu- 
The resemblance of the ornamented tombstones to the sculp- 


The shape 


liarities. 4. 


tured stones of Scotland. 5. of the chariot-wheels. identical 


with these sculptured in tombstones from Kivik in Sweden. 6. Obsidian 


arrow-heads of marked Scandinavian type. 7. lron keys. 8. The similar- 
ity in shape of the gold crowns to the bronze diadems of North Ge rmany,. 
9. The 


. 10. Gold signet-rings of a degraded rather than a primitive art, 
Gothic chiefs, sla 


‘eof crystal, not used for ornamentation until late Roman 


presen 
I 
times 


The author's theory is that som: in in the invasions, 


were buried here with their plundered treasures, as Alaric was buried in 
some ol iT cts would thus be Gothic, and oti rs the pP unde. 


the Busento. 


of conquered cities. This view accounts for the absence of coins and 
inscriptions. The undoubted early Greek pottery would be the rubbish 
disturbed in digging the grave. ‘The theory also accounts satisfactorily 


for some other anomalous facts. 


‘The Earl of 


Cartoons trom 


Beaconsfield, K.G.. in upwards of On 


the collection of Mr. Punch.’ is at 


once 


curious and the most valuabie of documents for the study of the personi 


fied Asian Mystery who rules Great Britain that can well be imagined 
Mr. Punch began his career almost simultaneously with Mr. Disraeli’s 
actual entrance upon political life, and every step this adventurer has 
taken has been put down in black-and-white by the caricaturist. Onc 


hundred and four of the full-page cartoons of Punch, drawn by Leech, 


Doyle, or Tenniel, are here reprinted without other comment than a brief 
list of the events of Earl Beaconsfield’s life prefixed to the lection, 
and the addition to each picture of the date of issue and inct 
statement of the facts which called forth the cart These brief ile. 
ments of facet are passioniess and without party feeling hey 
let the drawings speak for themselves. The series begins with vig- 
nette, which shows Coningsby, an infant Hercules, strangling bot 
the Whig and Tory serpents, and ends with the grand doul reak- | 
down danced a few weeks ago by the two newly-made Knights of 
the Garter. In 1847 Mr. John Leech gives a picture of ** The Rising 


Parhament.” Peel asks, ** Well, mv little man. what 
to this eh?” at 
answers: ** Why—aw—aw—I'’ve made arrangements—aw—to—smash— 
aw—everybody.’ In 1852 Mr. Punch presents at The Cal 

ts the prize for Arithmetic *: the brief note informs us that 
** Mr. Disraeli produced his first Budget, which was favorably received.” 


Generation—in 


are vou going do session. id D—li the Juvenilk 


let 
Uulidt- 


medal, 


. , ° 
ing Bev gx 


A little later the Political Topsy dances around amid Free Trade and 
do nothin’ with me!” Nearly a quarter 


ati 2 


Protection: ‘* I’spects nobody can’t 
{ter ap] s another Africa 
the country by purchasing . 


of a century a en n: Disraeli extorted th 


the shares in the Suez 


admiration of 
Canal held by the kK hedive of Egypt ah the cartoon shows a ~ mitic pre 5 
at the Sphinx, who winks back—and the legend is simply ! 


inier winking 


N 


nation. | 


** Mosé This both in 


caricatures which ever appeared in Punch, alth 


in Egitto!!!” ihe 


a and ex ution 's one oT ft : 


by two of the more recent drawings 


uppeared ** Fagon de Parler!” Lord Beaconsfield, opening th 
Conference, stops suddenly and whispers - B ark: ‘*Q : 
By-the-bye! what’s the French for *compromise* 7° And 
next week the existence of the Ang Russ v wa 
and Lord Beaconsiield exhibits **\ * Happy Fa viat B 
showman cries, ** The British Lion and ti foos] Bear w 
brace!” (Asrde) ** It’s all right, lies a rent 
been wel! re hearsed {" It Is not. hie Tow 1 \ [disry 
connection with what Artemus Ward « , ** show biz l ~e 
and again in 1857. he is tigured as street roba Sut 
‘property man” of a country theatre; SOF { 
dance, then he is Wr, Puff in a scene from bs 
Hailet, then back again in a isic hall as *' 1. 
cession Jeremy Diddler. a « is we 
rope-tying feat, and a dancer the tight-rope, \) 
show he often makes but little better ayy ' i] . 
a costermonger, a jockey, the * simple 

thimble-rigger (No. 78) or a len : ‘ 
Mr. Gladstone ¢ ertainiy can turn ove \ l 
displeasure ; he appears several times 
contrast is always to his advantag ‘hes tly 
never more amusingly than when, standing bet , . 
are displayed * Juventus Mundi* and * Lothair,’ t as 
(as the cartoon is called) is s i “y . \I ( 
says. “Em! Flippant ! and Mr. D-s . Prosy 
other picture we see ** The Two \ugurs.” ) ec ** Lalway 
brother, how we chief augurs cat | vida 
ing Gladstonius : ** | have nev 
you suggest, brother ; and the remark say ! 
a vear ago, Mr. Gladstone aitends Lord B sf iim “5 
Bath.” and asks him how he feels. / i... ; ~ 
I faney. You made it so confounded] 
simple drawings are excellent specimens ot 1 rhest s 
caricatua but it must be said that 1 tter sulsje ( 
than Lord Beaconsfield has been evident any 

THE BATTLE OF MORILE BAY 


eteoder'y vears ag ig : 

last and greatest exploit of Ame: ‘sg tas 
iction memorable on manv a nts \ \ 
b n, Out l nava ‘ { 
the fight betw } V ] ? 
naugurated new of i : Ml 
lished the svster tf defe f Ss agains 
\ eep Wa It was , Dea \ . 
vessels of th s ul ‘ \ | | 
pil L ALUINST ¢ 1oUu nder fay ~ ‘ 

feht It was ‘- ‘ , } a an 2 wT 

orecing the passag = ’ fro S pis 
} forts at the m th ‘ M eaten | 
ly d davlig] nd withou \ \ < : ° 

va sons, 


Re nN. Month in 1 i the ‘ ~ | 

lled outside of the bar, with the low \ Sit 

ach-grass or stunted \ Ww pines, bef 5 st 

ny was broken by the arrival of a supy t $ 
beef, and ice. Sometimes it was \ ( \ 
essful—of } g g ga cude-t Crric Vu I 

se fold reconnoissances were mac sat nig 
he forts to test the channel and examine s tions, St 
wtivity and monotony began to tell. Men's judgments wave 

eir imaginations ran riot. Strang imors floated about and g 
The Confederacy had been acknowledged by England. An irres 
fleet of iron-clads, bought by the Confederacy in England, was 
way. The harbor was full of floating and fixed torpedoes, A_ fle : 


building at Mobile with which to raise the blockade. Young officers 


clared that even in the rigging they had felt torpedoes grate along 
The B f Mobile I I Inm re Foxh A. Parker, U.S I 
4. W = & ¢ isis 











(ry ty 
{ ‘ 
j 
{ haa 
} 
. n ant 
1 oul n 
lla f } 
: aT 
: +] { 
‘ 1 
' nxiety , 
dl iry 
f scal yr ther 
ver t | lisch 
, 
very siowlyv at tl! 
Dray 
from her bow guns, 


( 


nnonack 


constantly increased 


I ! I 
rly wi V 
| vay o ir 
‘ must have broug 
n fror he } vant 
vl s ft t 1 ! 
i | Vas t e! mt thar 
e Gulf I vas commu 
‘ a ne if nai f ces nd \ 
| iT \ f whom he sent as 
fthe army for iInvestin 
fining its large garrison 
! ( sen dav dawned f 
SOT | ist 1, | m hing 
! t! I irtia ! ufanri pi 
the bar, It was a Friday ; but 
‘ Laucury, it which they ar ome- 
( Pederate opponents, \bout 4 A.M, tl 
{ ! posit Ss with great regularity 
bys dl Islay Mithn t! stately sluggish 
I-war und ha Bros hyn d 
Ving Ad l rragut, ind t Rich- 
c lar ird The four monitors 
iv ; f enainye The Spc Cit 
on beean tedious, and the time 
: 4 mer \t about 6.45 a.m. the 
ih guns for the last time for 
L reloaded th steel shot for the 
irzed, Fifteen minutes later the fort 
( ling vessels, and the shot threw up 


is they fell harmlessly into the water, 


‘Thre 


Nes on the Bror K:- 
as she and the other ships got wi 
till 


Wiih- 


ane 


| t became very heavy 


’ 
channel led within about six hundred yards of the fort. 
near enough to pour in their tremendous fire of grape 
w guns of the water batteries on shore were in effect 
fire of the fort itself much slackened. Evidently, from 
the water, a large proportion of the projectiles from the 
he se, Was Wasted. Inthe heat of the action, just as the 
hy the fort and was heading for her special antagonist, 
denly she was observed to lurch heavily to port, and, 
ting, to founder directly and disappear from sight. The 
team in her continued to throw up spouts of water for 
seemed like ist casps of the vital breath of some 
The sight was one of sickening dismay. The mind had 
ke it in or the eye to turn away when it was suddenly 
was troubl h the Brook! She came to a full 
channel, close under the guns of the fort, and swung 
ul bu c I l Ke the gay colors of the 
from rigging It was evident to any observer 
itened ru : 4 ive to the whole fleet. If she 

f 1a torped from shot. or an accident to her 
f the fleet s desp The fort saw its advan- 

7 nd revived fire with the utmost fury. Th 

. mofs round the leading ships 

y | verv of 1 adi il sert themselves 

s ! exchange signals or swap jack 

he. | { ike th ad, and push by tl 

f . extreme speed, The //art / 

us bounded forwards lik thing oj 

Ss, I S | 1 rat ot 

Toy / } she | to disobey the sailing 

c nd where t ne of rpedoes was 

} in e ga mtry ol his 

s had been whe it was supposed 

the admiral’s life would have been many 

‘ 1 a victim in disaster instead of a 

\ ! Information Was wrong, o1 
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nder ti seh had disarranged the system, or tl 

11 l \t its the Jlartford passed the fatal buoy 
\ Brov recovered from her nightmare, and the Richmond 

rest 1 Kept on as if nothing had happen d at the head 
imn. For the rest of the day. as well as in more than one en- 
e} ind after, Captain Alden gave abundant ] roof of his 
pers bravery and gallantry His momentary wavering ina peculiarly 
trying } only showed that his nerve and head were not quite thos 
scomn Mle! This was the turning-p int in the fieht. After this 
i he ¢ ran the gauntlet with varving loss but essential success, 
0 la ich brought up the rear, having one boiler burst and 
sing heavily. , 

As soon as the fleet was past the fort it was attacked by the iron-cla 
Ten N ind three wooden gunboats, The former, after inflict ng great 


damage, ran in under the guns of the fort for examination and a fresh 


tart In an hour's time one of the other gunboats was taken. and the 

r two driven oft One of these had to be destroyed the other es- 
caped to Mobile the next night. The action was apparently over. The 
Victory was gratifving and brilliant The high-strung suspense and 


excitement were merging into the indolent sense of perfect satisfae- 

n when, at 8.45 a.m... the Tennessee was observed to be in motion. 
heading for the //artford. The fight that ensued was unprecedented, 
The unusual sound of heavy broadsides of shotted nine-inch guns suffi- 


its chara 
full head 
and in the @ 


> oon } 
Besides tl 


ll did 
47 


steam al 
ollisions that ensued suffi 


cannonading, the 
to 


ted 1e 


violent 


vessels with a of their best run down the 


Tennessee. red far more injury than 
In the confusion the Lar 


and rammed the //artford instead, 


they inflicted. rawanna missed her second blow 
cutting her down to within two feet 
of the water-line, and opening a yawning chasm in her side, whereas her 
to the 7% The 
ven and fifteen-inch guns were more effective. 
North, 


ived permission to wait till he had carried his monitor through the 


low had done no harm nnesse¢ monitors, 


however, 
with their ele Lieut.-Com. 


rkins of the Chickasaw had been ordered but asked for and 
Though one of the command 
of tor- 
pedoes, he should be safest alongside of an enemy's vessel, which, for its 
Accord- 
not be 


thrown off, and pounded away at close quarters with his eleven-inch guns. 


expected fight youngest officers in 


gacity to reflect that, in a strange harbor full 


of a 
ship, he had the sa 


own safety, might be expected to keep clear of obstructions, 
ingly he kept close under the stern of the Tennessee, and would 
He succeeded in jamming one of her ports and opening a breach for his 
shells to her interior ; and to him Commodore Parker awards the praise 
of giving the vital wound which compelled her surrender. 

This ended the fight by ten o’clock. 
The fleet anchored. 
Th 
thankfulness but the thought of the inevitable losses, 


The vic tory was how compl te. 
Boats came and went in it with reports and con- 
gcratulations. 


ana 


re was nothing to check the prevailing joy and pride 
These were 
large for a naval engagement, but under the circumstances they seem 
astonishingly small. Out of some 2,700 men in the fleet 52 are reported 
killed and 170 wounded. Of these 56 were killed and 71 were wounded 
Admiral F 
these losses were due to the Confederate 


in the two leading ships, the //ar/ford and the Brooklyn. 


ar- 
ragut’s repo 

than tothe fort. 
slightly wounded 


225 feet long 


t says far more of 


fleet 


The Richmond escaped with none killed and two 
These three ships were of about the same size, viz., 
The channel 
them within a few hundred yards of the guns of the fort, which 


they passed very sl 


>> and perhaps 20 feet of hull above water. 
brought 
owly. It seemsas if it would not need Capt. Bogardus 
A 


e end of the passage of the fort shows 


or Dr. Carver to hit such a mark at such a distance with every shot. 
circumstance that occurred at tl 
that the explanation lies not injthe want of markmanship of the garrison, 
but in the difference between aiming under a hot fire and in safe target- 
practice. After 


toxicated by suecess and heedless of changed circumstances, attempted to 


the fleet was by, the little despatch-steamer Philipp', in- 
follow it. The fort, having then nothing better to do, soon stopped it 
and made it try to, turn round to beat a basty retreat. 


rrounded on the flats at th 


In doing this it 
it which the fleet had 
las it was, the fort put shell after shell into it, and it was 
and di The extraordinary immunity of the 
d, which played her full part 


ree times the distance ; 
passed. Sma 


stroved., 





gallantly in the action, while ex- 





posing a surface half that of a block ef ten city houses, was also largely 


due to the skill and energy of her commander, Capt. Jenkins, and his 
young executive officer, Lieut.-Com. Terry. She was stripped even 


of her top-masts and yards, and showed nothing above her spar-deck but 
thre ec 


smoke-sta 


‘ 


stumps of mast 


k. In this 


s, with their extra shrouds and guys, and her 


cui 


se she looked more like a wrecked coal-barge 


























2a 1 « ectness Ilis y wit i ! ‘ ticle n s S vi le* ! ted bv P Sav \\ ne 
hare at tir Ile 2 s lial clair the prowess latest discovery are aly \\ 
i fivhit a t } he) g f Inited 1 I not. the histo. ] pos ,AS ed to tl \ 
| : 
‘\ ! rt ntivi £ sthe re I manders n nt estil to the student of B ( i l ! \ ! 
| ! S piv sec nal partiality sh ! } hysy} ' { uvial fs | \ \ 
? i} ( s than the Iw or i ps me - was Ur. 1 \ presente by ( sof M ‘a 
i } 1 envy ] } | if thev « I ! their sea ‘ sof the ] iphi ites and Tigris s s 
ungest 1 W witnessed 1] irring s in Mobile Bay Babvlon. owed all their civili | Assy ly 
hed mm Y A gen tien Is ready on re to s. | Sclem his tl ory 1 | 
Val : l latter Of writt history as tl encoun s be- \ccadian his ilterature Was I i . 
vet Admirals Blake id Van Tre mp. In the rapid changes of our he grew up under the cramping influences f this dea 
’ nd n ls of this fight will soon Ss strange as the terarv classes of mediwval Europ inder t ‘ low of | 
sof Nels s Lo those of s who lived through this hieroglyphic system of writing deve } tN \ 
‘ en ho it seemed the stakes f vhich we plavec before they descended from the 1 { | S 
t ‘ t ( 1 ll res ‘ ) ved ey vy success and rey x who can rizginal h ( the erad of thei ‘ \rva \I 
ir saci exertions, and emotions—to us the story of th of whose aboriginal 1 nian inhabitants iy i 
( ner crow old. 1 rterest Can surpass it, xcitement in ou spoken by the neigh! | Ajman 
es can replace it. To us this minute account of one important epi- The name Accadians (Accada -rof. S 
s st wel e record of facts « familiar. To those who izghlanders,” while he would con t () ‘ 
< ! long Vv bec a valuable check on the i urate garru- with the common Assyrian . { 
t (asd would, aceording!y \ssv 
' "S TROTITR ‘ "D : first mac r appearan Su or S ‘ 
SAYCE’S LECTURES ON ASSYRIAN, 
western ( lea at some unknown } j 
RITE ok before us embodies the substan of lectures delivered it he - wo . 
hy 4 ‘ i _ ‘ cit h - anes [| ile ie] iin th B.C. These Biblic Casdit «) “ ‘ | . 
x of [87D and in that of 1S76 in the rooms of the Society of Bibli- ’ eg 
‘ egards as bavi Lan ( weti 1 Wil ‘ ( 
eal \ cology rhe first lecture is introductory : the three following : , 
. 7 . The t tle ot the Greeks, s i\ ( 
d to the svilabarv and Its pr pagation : the filth treats of Assy- . 1] : ; . 
; . . A : l niioned by Assur-natsir-} R.« s7s ) ~ 
n phonology ; the sixth, of the pronouns; the seventh, of the verb ; , ‘i 
maneser speaks of the dist X Baby , 
the eighth, of svntax : and the ninth and last, of affinities of Assvrian ee és » $21 , re 
. . Guill : and il Was n tlika la per it t ( 
join of S t liure ll abound in information val ‘ : ; 
l the origin of $ emit CC ulture. Al abound in- rmation valuabl eye ee ee : 
oniv to students of the Assyrian langu: nners as well as ad- " 
. | Jaga ; . : inte a part of its popula s \\ t 
ed scholars, but also to every friend of Semitic studies or of compara- tne ® PR P ‘ b> , 
. i country. But as it is only these later Chaldees and 1 \ 
philology in general. The Assyrian language is so closely akin to f ‘ ; , ie 
. . . are so often spoken of under the nar of ( min the O | 
Hei vy thet the knowledge of the latter, and esvecially of the history of . aay , rt , = , ; 
: ae ely cpa nag: (in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, and Da ; lt nat l 
ment, is extended by every discovery made on the field of the 





Be , Casdim, connected with the historv of Abrahat ! narrative 
er. How diligently this new field has already been cultivated, among . * af ; 4 114 ! } P 
, } hi if. j . ; origin), points towards the southern iand of c a I mn ¢ 
many others by the author himself, is apparent from every page of the , , ’ 
1 how deepl : sila * | = | is as entirely unknown to t Hebrew or Arai nas (Cas { 
by ; and how deeply interesting Assyrian research must soon become t« ; BA 1 ; — 
: ( pry inte ne yrian : ’ Greek, the identity of the Biblical Casdim. t sical ( 


Biblical scholars, the following, partly incidental, remarks may show ls Hiatal a Oe ih : ; p : 
: P ; te aida ot the mscriptions seems to us { rmily . i 
The relative pronoun sa... has the same origin as the demonstra- —, , fos: “4dileenead of* on yi mae Caer ore - me 
su and the third personal pronoun sv; and it is found in Pheeni- ~ | cota imac teen he dingpie nue 
cian inscriptions, in the northern and later Hebrew of the Song of Solo- here are other points in the * Lectures’ w ' nnot | 
mn and the books of Judges and Ecclesiastes [sha and she in shakkamt:, as boldly conjectura Such is, for instance, the s 


Judg. v. 7: shallamah, Cant. i. 5; shehayah, etc.. Eecl. i. 9, ete., ete.), Hebrew word for e7ty, ** pre bab] 
and in Rabbinie Hebrew You will find traces of it also in some of the : F , 

Ae ie ; aed , ‘stand under another form, that of , or ratl . must hi 
proper names of the Old Testament : among the antediluvian patriarchs, 
for instance, Wethu-sa-el is a purely Assyrian formation which would 

} n the inscriptions as mufu-sa-ii, * man of God.” | may observe, — gration to the west,” from the Semites wl ccupied the Euphrates \ 
by the way, that many of the obscure names that occur in the early | whose © Uru [the Ur of Genesis] meant simply ‘t itv. The . 

piers of Genesis are likely to receive their explanation from the Assy- — ; er wh? “rs “ee - ; , ~ 
lan monuments ; thus Abel, as M. Oppert long ag point d out. is t ; -™s ' , VELOC Is ¢ 


b rrowed by theancestors of t e Hel ews nad \rar Ss, Dero) 











Assvrian ‘abilu, ‘a son,’ and Noah seems to be referable to the same root | the earth, in Aramaic, is identi wil ys andt eilsnot Ss 
as A “s ? finding either 1y her w ler ng vj rst Co) 

Phat the results of Assyriological science ere still to be received with a part of ** Jerusalem.” We do not, wever, } ! sav t 
great deal of caution, and that the science itself is still exposed to attacks — jeeti lentifica f \ s 
of a chilling scepticism, our readers need hardly be told. Such are t stating with some reserves 
difficulties of deciphering Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, owing chiefly 
to ti ise of signs—ideographic and phonetic, and including a larg The ¢ hk f . By Charles C. P. ¢ ) 
number of polyphones—borrowed from a people belonging to a non- York: A. S. Barnes & ¢ ISTS.)—Dr. ( 
Seimitic race, that, according to our author himself, ** accurate and trust- spirited student of 1 evils wl beset tf 
wort decisions upon delicate questions of pronunciation can only be States, and his 8 rex 

d after long and laborious induction,” and ** upon some points, in= With mu vhat he savs ast } 
d it is almost hopeless ever to expect a thoroughly satisfactory conclu- rel, With this cond ' <I é; : | 
sion.” ** A knowledge of the grammar and lexicon, as well as the strue- n, the fan partisan, ‘is tented, 1 
f the language, is indispensable towards ttling the reading of f governing t ntry iss g | . 
t irds deciding, for instance, whethet certam nbinat Ss mucl t 
ens is to be read ** mur, cin, or khar. | ; “im great activity es ; | i 

! ) f many possible values assigna { P Say . . 

. vn, in his third lecture, nine chief \ pra s : S ! — 

(ssyrian will probably find to form one of parts of : : : 
a L \ss ian L yeu = S o ‘tu . i r . as 
e Archaic By R \.H Vv M.A.* Deputy | ss ( I VW s } os iof i Ving 

zy. O n: Samuel Bagster & Sons: N York: d \ x Sons ' 
ito. pp. 157 this black | re is i mM ! st Ne facts ! i- 
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igh pes; } tem of representation, Ist, to bring th business of the voter within the 
I most fashion ! s f his pa quaintance with the man he votes for: 2. lis 
Dr. (] ‘Ss pessir shade t comprehension of the duties that his candidate. if el ted, wi to 
! \ ! } ssin discharge ul, $d, of his practical alnlity to unite with his fe 5 at 
\ d i nm he polls in the pursuit common object without calling the p 
ri; | } lent of histo to help him He therefor proposes that In every town, war ther 
) t ‘ g n ! WVision having a certain number of inhabitants. say 2,000, the 
I ! ! } tica riv gistered voters shall be divided 1} t into a number of bodies ree 
! le { t f r hundred K Wu pia ~ Ka these panels 1 
I } f \ mu bus ss, I ill- priuy Vv electoral ¢ nstituel Each of tl Is be called retn s 
| irdi It Carth \ on as convenient to choos epresentatin vho thereafter, until his 
! | thority is revoked ansacts the polities of thi constituency for it \ll 
ny ! : ri} Ving clause is s he « rs of the city or town united together wil] constitute ar CC 
{Ti is enquiry without 1 toral college which will elect t town or city officers. The Pp l- 
( cy | I KS than Possess Dut leges will choose se mdarv electors, who will select membe rs of the State 
{ that s e | rress in polit | regisiature and of the House of Representatives. In like menne the 
m the time of the Punie wars. Perhaps the best test, or secondary colleges in each Assembly District will appoint electors the 
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